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JAPAN AND CHINA AT WAR. 


HE hopes recently entertained that Japan would really make 
T a “new start’’ in the task of settling the questions out- 
standing with China have been short-lived. It was only 
in May last that the then Foreign Minister of Japan gave birth to 
these hopes by a statement he made to the foreign press in Tokyo," 
but very soon afterwards a change of Government took place, and 
Mr. Sato was replaced as Foreign Minister by Mr. Hirota, whose 
name is generally associated with the ‘‘ Three Principles ’’ govern- 
ing Japan’s dealings with China first laid down by him on 
January 21, 1936. 

The new Foreign Minister has already reiterated, on more than 
one occasion, the “ thesis,’"’ now a commonplace of Japanese 
pronouncements on foreign policy, that it is essential for Japan to 
secure her position as “‘ the stabilizing force in East Asia,’’* the 
last of these declarations being made on July 27, in a speech to 
an extraordinary session of the Japanese Diet. The occasion of 
this speech was the crisis brought about by the fighting in the 
Peking area, but since then there has been another “ crisis,’’ and the 
outlook has been changed materially by the events at Shanghai ; 
changed, unfortunately, very much for the worse. 

It was on the night of July 7-8 that the incident occurred 
which led to the fighting in the Peking area, and on August 9g that 
a second incident at an aerodrome near Shanghai caused the 
Japanese to begin their attack on that city. To understand the 
significance of what occurred in each case it is necessary to go 
back to the developments in North China in 1935,’ at the end 
of which year the Japanese had been compelled to admit that 
their attempt to sever the five Northern Provinces from Nanking 
had misfired. It was everywhere recognized, however, that the 
Japanese military authorities would not long remain satisfied with 
the situation which resulted from this; as has been pointed out 
by students of Far Eastern strategic problems, Japan will never 
really be ready to fight Russia until she controls Shansi Province,* 
and it is significant that she has for some years been trying to 
induce the Chinese to co-operate in building a railway from 
Shihkiachwang to Tsangchow, to connect the two lines running 
south from Peking; one via Paoting to Hankow, with a branch 
going into the heart of Shansi,* and the other via Tientsin and 

(1) The statement and its implications were dealt with in an article in the 
Bulletin of May 29, 1937, Vol. XIII, No. 24. 

(2) See the article in the Bulletin of July 5, 1935, for an outline of the policy 
age by Japan in her relations with the other countries of the Far East ; Vol. XII, 

(3) See the article in the Bulletin of January 25, 1936, Vol. XII, No. 14, 
“Recent Developments in North China.”’ 

(4) Over 50 per cent. of China’s coal supplies come from Shansi. “ 

(5) This line runs from Shihkiachwang, on the main line south to Hankow, west 
to Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi. 
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Tsinan, south to Nanking and Shanghai. Such a line would give 
her direct access to the heart of Shansi Province, since she already 
controls the line from Peking via Tientsin by her hold over that 
town and over the railway junction at Fengtai just outside Peking, 
where a Japanese garrison has been stationed since last year. 

The line to Paoting and Shihkiachwang is not under her control, 
and the junction for this system is also just outside Peking, at 
Lukouchiao, only two or three miles west of Fengtai. 


Fengtai junction may then be described as dominating the 
approach to Peking from Nanking and Shanghai, and Lukouchiao 
the approach from the cities of Hopei, Shansi, and Honan, and 
from Hankow. It was at Lukouchiao that the incident occurred 
on July 7, and it is not surprising that critics of Japanese policy 
have suggested that it was deliberately provoked to give Japan 
a pretext for gaining possession of the railway junction. In support 
of this view they point out that the situation in Europe made it 
unlikely that anything more than verbal protests would follow 
“positive ’’ action taken by Japan, and that the series of incidents 
which had recently taken place on the Amur River made it clear 
that Russia was temporarily impotent and would not come to 
China’s aid. On the other hand, increasing concern has been 
felt in Japan of late at China’s progress in rearmament, and at the 
prospect that the Nanking Government would obtain large loans 
from Great Britain and the U.S.A.,* much of which would be used 
for the development of aviation and of the opening up of com- 
munications to facilitate the Nanking Government’s extension of 
its control over outlying provinces. 

However this may be, the Japanese statement that on July 7 
her troops near Lukouchiao were merely carrying out practice 
manceuvres for a forthcoming field day is not taken seriously by 
the Chinese, who point out that, if so, the Japanese commander 
showed a curious lack of tact in conducting realistic manceuvres 
in this strategic area 

Within a few days of the clash, which was ostensibly due to 
the Chinese mistaking for a real attack a ‘‘ sham ’’ advance on the 
Marco Polo Bridge, the Japanese had increased their garrison at 
Fengtai to 20,000 men, and had brought large detachments of 
troops from Manchukuo to Tientsin and to the outskirts of Peking. 

At the same time they announced that the entry into Hopei 
Province of troops from Central China would constitute a viola- 
tion of the Tangku Truce of May 31, 1933, and they also invoked 
the Umezu-Ho Ying-ching agreement of June 10, 1935, by which, 
among other terms, the Chinese undertook? to withdraw from the 

(1) The Export-Import Bank of Washington arranged an industrial credit 


for China in June last, and loans have also been arranged recently from Great 
Britain and France. 


(2) This is the Japanese version of the terms of the agreement, and is not 
accepted by the Chinese. 
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Province all troops of the Nanking Government and of the army 
of General Yu Hsueh-chung, then Governor of Hopei, who was to 
be dismissed from his post. 

Large movements of troops from Central China northward to 
Paotingfu were also believed to be taking place, but the reports 
as to the scale on which these movements were carried out are 
conflicting. The Japanese maintained, in any case, that the fact 
that Central Chinese forces were at Paotingfu constituted inter- 
ference with the local settlement of the dispute—on July 19 Japanese 
reports referred to the strength of Chinese forces at Paotingfu 
as 120,000 men, and spoke also of six Nanking divisions as being 
on their way north. 

On the same day a settlement is believed to have been reached 
between the local Chinese and Japanese authorities, but its terms 
were not published for fear, it was stated, of exciting public opinion.' 
Meanwhile, a number of clashes occurred between the forces of 
the two sides. On July 27 the Chinese garrison at Tungchow 
(capital of the East Hopei Autonomous régime) of 800 men was 
annihilated by an air bombardment, and fighting at Langfang 
(on the railway to Tientsin), Fengtai, Shako and Chingho railway 
stations (all in the area just round Peking), and the Nanyuan 
Cantonments resulted in all these places being occupied by the 
Japanese. 

In short, by the end of July, Peking and its surrounding railway 
stations and troop barracks were at the mercy of Japan. General 
Sung Cheh-yuan, the Chairman of the Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council, who was also commander of the 2gth Route Army, with- 
drew to Paotingfu, and an emergency administration was set up 
in Peking headed by a Chinese amenable to Japanese influence. 
General Sung had found it impossible to accept the demands of 
Japan—it was he who had been negotiating with the Japanese 
over the construction of the railway from Tsangchow to Shih- 
kiachwang—and had suddenly retired to his native village for a rest 
just before the incident of July 7 occurred,? and he was accordingly 
saddled with the chief blame for the breakdown of military re- 
sistance to the Japanese. In a statement issued on July 29, Chiang 
Kai-shek attributed the “ disaster ’’ in the North to the action of 
General Sung in disobeying official orders, neglecting to organize 
resistance, and relinquishing the chairmanship of the Hopei-Chahar 
Council at a critical moment in favour of the Japanese nominee 
for that position. f 

Having secured their hold on Peking and Tientsin, with all the 
railway lines connecting them with the South, the Japanese next 
directed their attention to the line to Suiyuan and the passes 

(1) The Japanese version of its terms was published by the War Office ™ 
Tokyo on July 23. 

(2) It is a matter for speculation whether his retirement was a hint to the 


Japanese to take the risk of action at Lukouchiao, or an indication that he accepted 
Nanking’s view that the Japanese proposal for a railway must not be acceded to 
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leading into Mongolia. Kalgan, on that line, is generally described 
as the gateway to the Mongolian plateau, and the Nankou Pass, 
only fifty miles north-west of Peking, as the vital route from 
Manchukuo into North China. 

Heavy fighting has occurred along the line, and the Chinese 
have apparently offered serious resistance, but their lack of equip- 
ment and organized leadership has made it impossible for them 
to hold out against attacks by highly mechanized forces. The 
Nankou Pass was captured on August 24, and the Japanese are 
astride the railway, thus preventing the Chinese forces between 
Kalgan and Nankou—estimated at five divisions—from escaping 
except across the mountains. 

The Japanese successes in this area have resulted in their turning 
the flank of the Chinese forces in North China, and in bringing 
them nearer to the country occupied by the Communists. If they 
can control the Peking-Paotou’ railway line, which runs parallel 
to the frontier of Outer Mongolia, they will be well advanced 
towards the realization of their aim of holding the Russians in Outer 
Mongolia at arm’s length, an aim which is even believed in some 
quarters to include the eventual pushing of the strategic frontier 
as far north as Lake Baikal. 

By the beginning of August foreign observers reported that 
for all practical purposes North China might now be classed with 
Manchukuo, so far as any political connection with Nanking was 
concerned. Plans are already far advanced in Tokyo for the 
development and extension of Japanese industrial trade interests 
in the five Provinces, and, according to the American press, all 
new enterprizes in the Peking-Tientsin area will be financed through 
the Bank of Chosen, whose notes will constitute the dominant 
currency in Hopei and Chahar. Their circulation in North China, 
now about 3 million yen, is expected to reach 30 million yen 
before long.? 

Though the subjugation of the Peking-Tientsin area was 
carried out in so short a time it was significant that steps were 
taken, and continued, during the latter part of July and early in 
August to evacuate all Japanese residents from all parts of the 
country. By August 8 all the Japanese in such important centres 
as Hankow and Nanking were believed to have left, while, as 
complementary to this, in Japan itself preparations have been made 
suggesting that the country is at the beginning of a large-scale 
and possibly long war. A series of supplementary budgets has 
been adopted at a special session of the Diet, providing for extra 
expenditure of 516 million yen up to August 8 last, and the Govern- 
ment is described as moving rapidly to organize a full war-time 
economic structure. In addition, all the political parties, not 





(1) Paotou is in Mongolia, about 400 miles (as the crow flies) west of Peking. 


_ (2) Japan’s investments in North China during the past twenty-five years 
have been estimated at 1,155 million yen (say £67} million). 
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excluding the proletarian Social Mass, have pledged full support 
to the Government. 

Before the world had had time to realize the extent of Japan's 
success in the North, news was received of another “ incident,” 
this time near Shanghai. On August 9 a Japanese sub-lieutenant 
named Ohyama was killed outside the Hungjao aerodrome’ in 
circumstances which have so far not been cleared up. A Chinese 
sentry was also killed, but the Japanese claimed that his body 
had been placed on the spot subsequently ; also that the lieutenant 
carried no revolver. The Chinese version of the affair -was that 
the Japanese refused to halt when challenged at the entry to the 
aerodrome—the lieutenant was in a car driven by a seaman who 
was also killed—and that the lieutenant had first fired and killed 
the sentry. 

Two days afterwards, fifteen warships of the Japanese Third 
Fleet arrived at Woosung, with decks cleared for action. An official 
statement declared that the Chinese were violating the Agreement 
of May 5, 1932, by stationing troops in and around Shanghai.’ 

The 1932 Agreement provided that all Chinese regular forces 
should be replaced by the Peace Preservation Corps, but when they 
signed it the Chinese declared—in an annex regarding the positions 
in which their troops would remain—that nothing in the Agree- 
ment implied any permanent restriction of the movements of 
Chinese troops in Chinese territory. The Japanese now maintained, 
nevertheless, that the action of the Chinese in the Shanghai area 
was “ incompatible with ’’ the Agreement and demanded the with- 
drawal of the Peace Preservation Corps and of all military effectives 
to a distance not less than 30 miles from Shanghai. Their estimate 
of the number of Chinese troops “‘ surrounding ’’ Shanghai (100,000) 
was apparently their justification for this attitude. 

Actually, the Chinese 88th Division from Nanking did reach 
the Shanghai area on August 12, and the Japanese at once convened 
a meeting of the International Truce Commission (set up in 1932) 
and lodged a protest. The Chinese representative argued that 
Japan herself, by posting troops in Chinese territory, had absolved 
China from any obligation to observe any longer the terms of the 
Agreement, and they rejected all the Japanese demands.’ The 
meeting adjourned to allow the Chinese to refer to Nanking, and 
both sides undertook not to attack unless fired on. 

On the next day, however, a bombardment was opened by 
three Japanese warships to stop a Chinese attack on some Japanese 





(1) Hungjao is about two miles south-west of the French Concession 4! 
Shanghai. 

(2) Japanese reports declared that the city was surrounded by 100,000 Chinese 
troops, and that 10,000 militia men were stationed within the area covered by 
the 1932 Agreement. 

(3) These also included one that all the defences prepared within the area 
should be dismantled. The Japanese complained that machine-guns were being 
installed at points round the Japanese part of the International Settlement 
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cotton mills near the river front. Street fighting also occurred 
round the Japanese districts, without it being clear which side 
was responsible for beginning it. 

On August 15, following an attempt by the Chinese to bomb 
the Japanese flagship Jzwmo the day before,’ the Japanese Govern- 
ment issued a statement explaining why military action must now 
be taken. It claimed that Japan had exercised the utmost patience, 
and had tried to reach a settlement locally and in a peaceful manner. 
The Nanking Government, however, had not only refused to follow 
her advice that all provocative acts should be stopped, but had 
proceeded to complete warlike preparations against her. In 
“flagrant violation of solemn military agreements’’ vast armies 
had moved northwards, and troops had been concentrated in and 
around Shanghai. 

Finally, ‘“‘at Shanghai they opened fire on our naval head- 
quarters and bombed our warships from the air. Thus the Chinese 
insulted the Japanese Government and committed acts of un- 
pardonable atrocity against us and gravely endangered the lives 
and property of our nationals throughout China, finally exhausting 
the patience of the Japanese Government.” 

It should be mentioned also that the statement included 
assurances that Japan would “ spare no effort to safeguard foreign 
rights and interests in China.’’ She harboured no territorial 
designs; her object was the realization of Sino-Japanese co- 
operation. She had no ill-will against the innocent masses of China, 
but intended only to bring the Nanking Government and the 
Kuomintang to reason. 

Reference must be made also to another Japanese statement,’ 
as this explains the reasons why they consider impracticable the 
British proposal that Shanghai should be spared all fighting owing 
to the international character of its population and business. There 
are 300,000 Japanese in the City, it is explained, and it is inadmissible 
that the Marines should abandon them. At this stage, too, with- 
drawal would be interpreted by the Japanese people as a 
humiliation for their Government, while throughout China the 
population would be told that the Japanese had retreated before 
the Chinese Army and called upon foreign Powers to save them. 

Less convincing was a reference to the 1927 disturbances and 
their consequences, as affording a precedent for the Japanese action 
to-day. When, on that occasion, the International Settlement was 
invaded by the mob, it stated the British Government sent 17,000 
troops to protect her interests, and not a word was said about the 
legal or moral responsibilities of the British in this matter. It now 
happened to be a large force of Chinese regulars who were attacking 
the Settlement, with the Japanese as their objective, and the two 
cases did not differ except in their scope. 


——.. 


(1) The ship was not hit, and bombs dropping in the International Settlement 
killed over_1,000 people, including three British and four American residents. 
(2) This was issued by the Foreign Office in Tokyo on August 16. 
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As to this it is enough to say that the Japanese Foreign Office 
appear to have forgotten that the measures taken in 1927 were 
purely protective and defensive in the exact sense of those words,’ 

By the last week in August the situation in Shanghai appears 
to have been that the Chinese had failed in an attempt to dislodge 
the Japanese from their positions in Hongkew and along the left 
bank of the Whangpoo and to push them into the river, while the 
Japanese had succeeded in landing some 20,000 further troops at 
Woosung and on the sea coast south of Shanghai; they also had 
consolidated their positions on the river bank so that they held 
all the left bank from Woosung to Yangtzepoo. 


Once having embarked on large-scale operations in Shanghai 
they were compelled—short of admitting defeat themselves—to 
engage and defeat the Chinese forces both in the City and around 
it, and clear them from the area. To do this it was essential that 
they should prepare their landing and advance inland by intensive 
bombardment and, above all, by securing control of the air.* The 
possession of air control is now perhaps as essential to a naval 
Power as control of the sea, if it is to be in a position to conduct a 
campaign on foreign shores to a successful conclusion. 


It is certainly significant that the Japanese forces have been 
concentrating very largely on air attacks on all the Chinese aero- 
dromes around Shanghai, and have made frequent raids aiming at 
destroying on the ground China’s supplies of aircraft at Nanking 
and other large cities. It has, in fact, been suggested that Japan's 
military leaders regard it as a cardinal point of policy that China 
must never be allowed to possess an air force which could threaten 
their command of the sea, whether they were making war on China 
or on any other country: Russia, for instance. 


To complete this brief record of recent developments there 
remain two important events to be mentioned. The first of these 
is the serious wounding of the British Ambassador on August 26, 
following an attack by Japanese aeroplanes upon his motor car 
while on his way from Nanking to Shanghai, and still 40 miles from 
his destination. The Japanese Ambassador in London, immediately, 
but without prejudice to his Government’s view of the accident, 
expressed his personal regrets and his sympathy to Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen; but the Japanese Government reserved 
its attitude, while the Press in Tokyo suggested, that the airmen 
had been unable to identify the Union Jack upon the car, and that 
in any case the Ambassador had not notified the Japanese author- 
ties of his intention to visit Shanghai, or of the route he proposed 
to take. After a careful investigation of the facts of the case the 

(1) The Japanese, it may be noticed, invariably describe their military actions 
in China as defensive. 


(2) In 1932 the Japanese found that the marines sent to occupy points in the 
City were held up and could not move forward till a heavy bombardment had bee? 


carried out. 
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British Government addressed a Note of protest to the Japanese 
Government, which was handed to the Foreign Minister in Tokyo 
on August 29. The tone of this protest was remarkably restrained 
and three demands for satisfaction were submitted. These were : 
(1) a formal apology by the Japanese Government for the incident ; 
(2) the punishment of those responsible for the outrage ; and (3) 
an assurance that the necessary measures would be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such a character. At the moment of writing the 
Japanese Government has made no reply to the Note pending the 
conclusion of detailed investigations and a report by the Japanese 
Admiral commanding at Shanghai. In the United States their 
dilatory action has been contrasted unfavourably with the readi- 
ness of the Chinese Government to apologise and make material 
redress for the bombing of the United States’ liner President Hoover 
by mistake for a Japanese troopship on August 30. 

The second event of importance was the conclusion on August 21 
between the Nanking Government and the Soviet Government of 
a Non-Aggression Pact for an initial period of five years. This was 
drafted on well-known lines, including the usual undertaking that 
should one of the signatories be the victim of unprovoked aggression 
by a third party, the other would refrain from helping the aggressor. 
It was alleged in the Japanese press, though it has been 
denied in Moscow, that the agreement was supplemented by 
secret military articles, by one of which the Soviet Government 
undertook to supply China with war material, including tanks and 
aeroplanes. 

The conclusion of this pact is significant, particularly for Japan, 
whose hopes of eventually forcing or persuading China to join in 
an Asiatic anti-Communist front, seem to have been effectively 
dashed. She has, in fact, by the action of her army and navy, 


only succeeded in driving China closer into the arms of Russia. 
H. L. 


(1) For details of the Note see below, page 30. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 


August 24th.—Speaking in Parliament on the Imperial Con. 
ference Mr. Lyons explained the defence policy of the Government. 
declaring emphatically for the Navy as the first line of defence. He 
pointed out that the protection of their seaborne and coastal trade 
depended on the naval forces, and added that the safety of Imperial 
interests in the Eastern hemisphere depended on the presence at 
Singapore of a fleet adequate to secure sea communications. 

It was obvious, he said, that the British Government would not 
spend a huge sum on a fleet base there if it did not intend to safeguard 
such communications should the need arise and, in the process, 
safeguard Australia. 

The essential condition of any adventure such as an invasion of 
Australia was command of the sea, and the Government therefore 
concluded that the first line of defence was the fleet. If the naval 
defence were reduced to impotence the Army and Air Force would not 
furnish the means of preventing Australia from being brought to 
terms by economic pressure by an enemy commanding the sea. 

Military history proved that the future of oversea territories was 
always decided by the outcome of war in the main theatre, which 
for Australia meant a struggle between British and enemy fleets for 
the control of sea communication. Australians, he said, were unlikely 
to accept a policy of non-co-operation depriving them of Great Britain's 
powerful aid in these uncertain times. 

August 27th.—In presenting the Federal Budget for 1937-38, in 
which revenue was estimated at {85,190,000 and expenditure at 
£85,160,000, Mr. R. G. Casey stated that the defence vote would be 
raised by £3,464,000 to {11,531,000, of which £3,616,000 would be 
allocated to the Navy, £3,264,000 to the Army, {2,672,000 to the Air 
Force, £1,039,000 to munitions, and {940,000 to civil aviation. 


Austria. | 
August 18th.—The Patriotic Front expelled a large number of its 


members who took part in the pro-German demonstrations at Wels 
on July 18th. 


jum. 
August 28th.—In contradiction of a report published by M. de Man, 


the Minister of Finance, and approved by the Cabinet Council, denying 
that the National Bank had remunerated the Prime Minister, the 
latter told a press interviewer that he had received, on leaving the 
de Broqueville Cabinet, a large sum from a common fund which was 
the personal property of the members of the board of the Bank. 

August 30th.—At a meeting of shareholders of the National Bank, 
summoned to approve changes in its statutes, tension arose as 4 
result of M. van Zeeland’s statement on August 28th, and the meeting 
was adjourned on the ground that it constituted a new fact. 

Rexists demonstrated outside the building while the meeting 
was in progress. 

August 31st.—It was understood that a Ministerial crisis had 
been averted by a reconciliation between the points of view of M. van 
Zeeland and M. de Man. 
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The President of the National Council of the Liberal Party in- 
formed the Prime Minister that his party regarded the matter as one 
which should be discussed by Parliament, and a Cabinet Council 
decided to propose to the King that the Chamber and Senate be 
convened in extraordinary session in the following week. 

The leaders of the Roman Catholic bloc passed a resolution recog- 
nizing the integrity of the Prime Minister. 


Bulgaria. 
August 23rd.—The arrest was announced of five of the principal 


leaders of the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization, who had been 
vigorously criticizing the foreign policy of the Government. 


Canada. 
August 30th.—Trade Agreement with Great Britain. (See Great 


Britain, External A ffatrs). 


August 18th.—Nanking issued a statement claiming an “ over- 
whelming victory ’’ for the troops defending Nankou, and placing the 
Japanese losses at 5,000 killed. 

It also stated that 50 Chinese pursuit ‘planes had completely 
destroyed the Japanese headquarters at Hongkew. 

Chinese troops seized and scuttled six Japanese steamers in the 
Whangpoo River, blocking the channel just below the Chinese City, 
i.e, towards the upper reaches of the river. 

The Yangtze was also blocked by scuttled Chinese steamers above 
Kiangyin, 100 miles from Shanghai. 

The Japanese reported successful air raids on airfields at Pengpu 
(on the Tientsin-Pukow railway), Hwaian, north of Nanking, and 
Haining, south-west of Shanghai. Chapei was also bombed. 

About 1,000 women and children left Shanghai, including 300 
Americans. Two British battalions arrived, bringing the strength of 
British forces up to a brigade. 

The total number of Chinese refugees who had come into the 
foreign areas was estimated at one million, of whom about 250,000 
had subsequently left for the south owing to the bombing attacks. 
Looting of shops was reported to be taking place in many quarters. 

The number of Japanese war vessels in the Whangpoo River was 
stated to have risen to 33, and 11 warships were reported also to have 
arrived at Tsingtao. 

August 19th.—The Hopei-Chahar Political Council was suspended, 
— the only administrative link between the Peking area and 
\anking. 

The Nanking Foreign Ministry issued a statement, circulated to 
the Embassies in London, Paris, and other capitals, reviewing the 
successive steps in Japanese aggression since 1931, and describing the 
Lukouchiao incident as deliberately engineered. Japan had then 
professed to seek a local settlement, partly for the purpose of mis- 
leading world opinion and partly to gain time for her military 
preparations. 

The Chinese Government had gone to the verge of compromising 
China’s sovereignty by accepting Japan’s demands, but Japan had 
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presented an ultimatum on July 25th and forcibly occupied the Peking 
and Tientsin area. 

In Shanghai, after the Hungjao incident, for which also Japan 
was responsible, the Chinese Government again proposed to find 4 
solution, but before negotiations could take place Japan despatched 
large forces to Shanghai and bombarded it. 

In resisting by force China was not only defending her own 
territory, but was upholding the League Covenant, the Washington 
Treaty, and the Kellogg Treaty. Even at this hour, however, the 
Government had not abandoned their fervent desire for peace if Japan 
would stop her acts of aggression. 

Chinese forces shelled Yangtzepoo, and their line from Chapei to 
Kiangwan made an attack through the Japanese area of the Inter. 
national Settlement, isolating part of the Japanese forces; while a 
Japanese offensive made considerable progress against the Chinese 
lines linking Woosung and Kiangwan. 

Japanese bombers raided the railway to Nanking to prevent troop 
movements and damaged the Henli Bridge. 

A further 1,400 British women and children sailed for Hong-Kong. 

Japanese headquarters in Shanghai stated that General Han 
Fu-chu, the Governor of Shantung, was moving five divisions to 
co-operate on the Chinese front south of Tientsin, besides sending 
additional troops towards Tsingtao. 

Japanese statement ve inability to accept British proposal for 
withdrawal of forces of both sides from Shanghai. (See Japan). 

Rumours were current of an unsuccessful attempt by Pei 
Chung-hsi, a Kwangsi General, to lead a mutiny against Chiang Kai-shek. 

August 20th.—Reports from Sinkiang stated that considerable 
fighting had occurred in the Western areas, resulting in Kashgar 
falling into the hands of the Tungaus, under General Ma Ho-sau. His 
troops were also reported to have occupied Yarkand and Aksu. 

The Chinese Provincial commander in Kashgar had fled and the 
Soviet agents had been captured. According to Japanese estimates 
over 150 Chinese aeroplanes had been destroyed. Hankow was again 
raided and the aerodrome and arsenal bombed. Nanking was also 
raided. 

The Chinese in Shanghai asked that foreign war and other vessels 
should move a distance of five miles from the Japanese warships within 
12 hours, otherwise the Government would not assume responsibility 
for any damage that might be caused to the craft of other countries 
during operations against Japanese warships. 

A reply was sent that the warships in the Whangpoo would not 
move, as they were engaged in the legitimate duty of protecting the 
lives and property of the nationals concerned at the nearest poilts 
suitable for that purpose, 

During an attempt to shell the Jzwmo an anti-aircraft shell hit 
the U.S. flagship Augusta, killing one man and wounding 18. 

Four hundred women and children left for Hong-Kong, and 500 
for Manila. 

The Chinese positions in Shanghai and at Pootung were shelled 
throughout the day by 19 Japanese warships, and many fires wert 
started. 
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The Chinese War Ministry announced that during the previous 
week-end over 30 Japanese aeroplanes had been brought down. 

Severe fighting was reported from the Nankou Pass, which was 
being defended by three Chinese divisions. 

August 21st.—Chapei was systematically bombed by 13 Japanese 
‘planes, and 10 Chinese machines made unsuccessful attempts to hit 
the /zwmo. 

Over 1,000 French nationals left Shanghai, and 2,200 Japanese 
sailed for Japan. The total number of British residents who had left 
was stated to be 3,350, including 230 men. 

Kalgan was bombed by aircraft from the Kwangtung Army. 

August 22nd.—Nanking troops, operating from Chochow, advanced 
long the Peking-Hankow railways towards Liangsiang, and also 
westward towards Changhsintien. 

The bandit leader Liu Kwei-tang was reported to be gathering an 
my in the hills west of Peking. 

‘Successful air raids were reported, by the Japanese, to have been 
made on Canton, Siaokan (north-west of Hankow), Kiukiang and 
Chuchow. 

The Kwangtung Army reported a _ successful action against 
Chinese who had crossed the Great Wall at Kalgan, driving them 
out and occupying the Wall. 

It was understood that the Chinese Government were ready to 
accept in principle the British project for a withdrawal from Shanghai 
of reinforcements by both sides; 1#.e., provided that Japan withdrew 
all the forces she had landed. 

The British, French, and U.S. Naval Commanders were reported 
to have asked the Japanese to move their warships half a mile from 
their existing positions, 

The Foreign Office in Nanking circulated a telegram, through the 
Embassies in London, Paris, and other capitals, stating that ‘“‘ ominous 
tension’ prevailed at Tsingtao. The joint Sino-Japanese investiga- 
tion of the shooting of Japanese sailors on August 14th had failed to 
produce any result, and, without the least evidence, the Japanese 
insisted that the Chinese were entirely responsible and demanded a 
written statement from them to that effect. This demand was refused. 

The revolver and the spent bullet picked up were of Japanese 
manufacture, but the Japanese refused an autopsy to determine whether 
the bullets inflicting the fatal wounds were from that weapon. Mean- 
a much activity was proceeding at the Japanese wharfs at 

singtao., 

A large party of Chinese Marines landed at the port. 

August 23rd.—Nanking troops attacked the Japanese north-west 
of Liangsiang, in an attempt to turn their flank in the vicinity of 
Mentoukou. The Japanese announced the capture of part of the 
Great Wall north-east of Kalgan, and the occupation of Wanchuan. 

The operations in that area were reported to have resulted in 
ave Chinese divisions in the mountains between Kalgan and Nankou 
veing held by the Japanese in front and rear. As the Japanese were 
across the railway they were only able to escape over the mountains. 

The Japanese Embassy in Peking informed the other Embassies 
that it could not hold itself responsible for the safety of foreigners in 
the vicinity of the battle areas. 
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A British-owned store in Shanghai was struck by a bomb of 
unknown origin, and 169 people were killed, including one German, 
one Swiss, and two Sikh police. The injured numbered over 500, and 
included two correspondents of the New York Times. 

The Japanese warships moved down towards Woosung, and some 
10,000 Japanese reinforcements were landed, near the Woosung creek, 
on both banks of the Whangpoo. 

August 24th.—Scraps of the bomb which fell on the British-owned 
store were recovered, but both the Chinese and the Japanese denied 
that it originated from them. 

The Nanking Government announced a $500 million 
loan.” 

The Foreign Minister informed the British Ambassador that the 
Government were prepared to accept in principle the proposal for a 
withdrawal from Shanghai of reinforcements on both sides. 

Large forces of Japanese were reported to have landed at Liuho, 
where they were engaged by Chiang Kai-shek’s Guards Division. 

Japanese troops occupied the Nankou Pass, and the Chinese were 
reported to be retreating across the Hwailai plain. Other Japanese 
forces operating on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway attacked Tsinghai. 

The Japanese reported that 30 Chinese divisions, 400,000 strong, 
were advancing up the Peking-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow Railways. 

August 25th.—The number of Japanese troops landed near Shanghai 
was believed to have been increased to 20,000, of whom some 15,000 
landed near Woosung, and 5,000 on the sea coast at a point 30 miles 
south of Shanghai. 

A further goo British women and children sailed for Hong-Kong. 
All Japanese women and children were evacuated from Tsingtao. 

A French Colonial battalion landed at the French Concession. 

The capture of Kalgan by the Japanese was reported in Peking. 
The Japanese also claimed to have defeated Chinese forces on the 
Liangsiang front on the Peking-Hankow railway. 

The Commander of the Japanese naval forces at Shanghai pro- 
claimed a blockade against Chinese shipping along all the coast from 
Shanghai southward to a point below Swatow. 

The Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai notified the Consular 
body that foreign flags were being abused by being flown above Chinese 
property, shipping, etc., especially in areas outside Shanghai. 

He also said that Chinese military transport in the Shanghai area 
was abusing the British, American, and other foreign flags. 

According to Japanese reports Prince Teh Wang was fighting 
against the Chinese and had defeated them near Changpei (north 
of Kalgan). 

August 26th.—The British Ambassador was severely wounded 
by machine-gun fire from a Japanese aeroplane, while proceeding by 
car from Nanking to Shanghai, at a point some 4o miles from the 
latter. A second aeroplane dropped a bomb near the car from 4 
height of some 200 feet. 

It was reported in Shanghai that the Japanese believed that 
Chiang Kai-shek was coming to the City, and orders were accordingly 
issued to attack all motor-cars on the road. (There were no Chinese 
troops in the vicinity). 

The Japanese Naval Commander called on the British Commander 
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of the Naval Forces to express regret and sympathy, and representatives 
of the Japanese Embassy and Consulate-General also called at the 
hospital to which the Ambassador had been taken. 

The Japanese naval authorities pointed out that they were not 
advised of the proposed visit to Shanghai, and expressed the opinion 
that it would have been better if the car had had the Union Jack 
painted on the roof. 

The Japanese announced the occupation of Kalgan, Hwailai, and 
Pataling. South of Tientsin they reported the capture of Chinghai. 

August 27th.—Japanese troops on the Chahar front occupied 
Chatao-cheng, on the Peking-Kalgan railway. 

It was learnt that all the remaining Japanese civilians were to 
be evacuated from Tsingtao, the Shantung port, by the following 
day, and that an inventory of Japanese property had been presented 
to the Chinese authorities there, who had assumed responsibility for 
its protection. 

According to Japanese Press reports the whole of the Nankou 
Pass had been captured, and the town of Hwailai entered. 

An official telegram received by the Chinese Embassy in London 
alleged that on August 24th and 25th the Japanese forces attacking 
at Chuyungkan had used poison gas. 

Japanese ‘planes dropped incendiary bombs in one of the poorest 
sections of Nanking, causing several hundred casualties; it was 
understood that foreign Powers with embassies in Nanking had made 
representations in Tokyo with a view to securing an undertaking that 
areas in the city where there were no military objectives would not 
be bombed, 

Chinese reports stated that there had been a tactical redistribu- 
tion of Chinese forces on the entire front, while Japanese reports 
announced the presence of large concentrations of Chinese troops 
30 miles west-by-north of Shanghai. z 

The American Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai telegraphed an 
urgent request that the U.S. Government should attempt to stop 
Japanese and Chinese aeroplanes from flying over the International 
Settlement. 

It was learnt that the American Consular authorities had officially 
protested against the damage done by Japanese aircraft to the American 
Hospital and other American property in Shanghai. 

Japanese troops occupied Lotien, north-west of Shanghai. 

August 28th.—All Japanese Consular officials left Amoy, on the 
southern coast, opposite Formosa. Several Formosans who refused 
to leave when ordered by the Chinese troops were reported to have 
been killed. 

August 29th.—It was officially confirmed in Nanking that a five- 
year pact of non-aggression was signed there on August 21st between 
China and the U.S.S.R., and was now in force, by which each party 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy, and undertook 
not to assist any aggressor attacking the other. 

A Foreign Office announcement stated that the pact was con- 
cluded in a desire to contribute to the maintenance of general peace, 
to consolidate amicable relations between the parties, and to confirm 
more precisely the obligations undertaken under the Kellogg Pact. 
he Foreign Office spokesman stated that the pact was purely negative, 
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and that if Japan changed her national policy, China was willing to 
enter into a similar agreement with her. 

Japanese reports stated that landing operations had proceeded 
smoothly, while admitting casualties, up to August 26th, of 65 killed 
and 460 wounded ; Chinese reports claimed several successes, and 
the continuance of active opposition. 

Shanghai reports stated that the Japanese now held the south 
bank of the Yangtze from Woosung to near Liuho, north-west of 
Shanghai, with an advanced line stretching from Lotien, south of 
Liuho, eastward to Woosung, which was still occupied by Chinese 
snipers, and along the Whangpoo River. The Chinese line passed 
south of Lotien, curving eastward to Kiangwan and afterwards as 
before, except for a shortening in the Yangtzepoo salient ; there was 
also a strong second line from Taichong to Quinsan. 

The Chinese bombarded Hongkew and Yangtzepoo, while the 
Japanese bombarded the North station, causing the dispersal of 2,000 
refugees to Soochow Creek. 

The French Concession reported the deaths, in the week ended 
August 21st, of 2,214 Chinese. 

Thirty-eight Japanese warships were reported to have assembled 
beyond Woosung to help the forces at Lotien, which the Chinese claimed 
were being encircled. 

Peking despatches reported that the Japanese had secured their 
flank westward of the Peking-Hankow railway by the capture of the 
foothills near Liangsiang, 20 miles south-west of Peking, and the defeat 
of the Chinese advanced troops near Mantoukou, 16 miles west-north- 
west of Peking. 

Chinese in Shantung were reported to have seized the Tsinan- 
Tsingtao railway and two Japanese coalmines, and to have begun 
looting empty houses. 

Machang, 50 miles south of Tientsin was reported to have been 
bombed heavily by Japanese ’planes. 

August 30th.—The American liner President Hoover was bombed 
by Chinese ’planes 20 miles off Woosung, while on her way to that 
port to embark American refugees. Seven members of the crew were 
injured. The Chinese authorities, in accepting full responsibility for 
the attack, and expressing readiness to make redress, stated that the 
liner suffered accidentally from bombs aimed at 10 Japanese transports. 

The American Ambassador to China was instructed to lodge a 
vigorous protest with the Chinese Government against the incident. 

The appointment was announced of General Pai -Chung-hsi as 
C.-in-C. of all the forces in the field; of General Chang Fah-kuel 4s 
C.-in-C. of the forces in Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei (the three 
provinces adjoining Shanghai) ; and of General Chang Tse-chung 
C,-in-C. in the Shanghai area. The first two appointments wet 
understood to signify the possibility of a united front against Japan, 
since Generals Pai and Chang Fah-kuei were formerly opponents “ 
the Nanking régime. 

Japanese reports stated that the Japanese Army from Peking W4s 
advancing up the Suiyuan railway, on which no Chinese troops 
mained between Hwailai and Kalgan. The Japanese force comins 
from Manchukuo had entered the city of Hwaian, 30 miles south-west 


of Kalgan. 
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Japanese airmen bombarded the Chinese forces retreating south- 
wards into Shansi. 

Tangkuan, 15 miles south of Tientsin, on the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway, was captured by a Japanese force. 

Chinese irregulars looted a French Marist seminary at Hseishanho, 
2 miles from Peking, wounding the principal and carrying off nine 
foreign captives into the hills. A mixed force of Japanese soldiers 
and Chinese police arrived too late to effect a rescue. 

Japanese comment on the Sino-Russian non-aggression pact. (See 


Japan). 


Note to the League of Nations ve conflict with Japan. (See League 
of Nations). 

In an interview with the Press Association special correspondent, 
General Chiang Kai-shek said that the conflict had resulted in the 
unifying of the Chinese people to defend themselves and their refusal 
to submit any longer to the treatment Japan was accustomed to 
accord them, and also in the apparent acceptance by the Powers of 
the displacement of international law and the substitution of a system 
of ‘ incident-making ”’ as a justification for annexation. Moreover, 


| Japan was steadily wiping out her own investments and destroying 


her own commercial opportunities in a land where statesmanlike 
treatment would unquestionably give her almost a trade monopoly. 

He declared that the question of intervention rested with the 
Powers who created the Nine-Power Pact and the Kellogg Pact, and 
who organized the League of Nations, and that distinct responsibility 
rested upon the shoulders of someone to take steps to prevent the 
utter ruin of China and to secure possibilities of conducting legitimate 
trade. 

Japanese naval aeroplanes bombed Suchow and Tsangchow, 
on the Tientsin-Pukow railway, exploding a trainload of munitions. 
Further north on the line Japanese forces occupied a village a few 
miles north of Machang. 

In consequence of complaints of the disorderly behaviour of 
Japanese troops on August 29th, the British and French Consuls in 
Tientsin were reported to have notified the Japanese Command that, 
as from midnight, their troops would not be allowed to enter the 
concessions. The Japanese were stated to have agreed to cease the 
movement of troops through the concessions from noon. 

August 31st.—Apologies to U.S. Government for bombing of 
President Hoover. (See U.S.A., External Affairs). 

Shanghai reports stated that, instead of retiring westward as a 
result of the Japanese landing on the Yangtze, the Chinese had in- 
creased the strength of their lines at Shanghai to 14 divisions, probably 
totalling 160,000 men. Additional landings of Japanese during the 
past two days were reported, while 17 loaded transports were stated 
to be at Woosung. 

_. The Japanese naval authorities ordered the evacuation of all 
Chinese civilians from Yangtzepoo by 6 o’clock in the evening. 

_ The Japanese captured the Woosung forts and the village of 
Woosung, 10 miles north of Shanghai. 

_ It was announced that Japanese troops advancing from the 
Nankou Pass had effected a junction at Hsuanhua with those coming 
cown the Peking-Suiyuan railway from Kalgan. 
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“Some 12 Japanese ’planes executed a bombing tour of Kwangtung 
Province, attacking Canton, and military aerodromes at Chaoling 
Shiukwan and Shekpai. Some civilians were reported killed at Shiuk. 
wan, and 18 people at Shekpai. Chinese reports claimed that two 
Japanese ’planes had been brought down. 

The Japanese officials in Tsingtao decided to leave the port in 
view of the belligerent attitude of Admiral Chen, the Mayor, and of 
the fact that Japan had made no military preparations to meet 
contingencies there. 

Visit of Ambassador in Berlin to German Foreign Office. (See 
Germany, External Affairs). 


Cuba. 


August 23rd.—The Senate ratified the Commercial Agreement 
with Great Britain, with five reservations which materially affected 
its terms. 


Czechoslovakia. 


August 19th.—The Official Press Bureau issued a statement to 
the effect that the firm with which the Portuguese Government had 
been negotiating for the supply of armaments was unable to supply 
the required type in the stipulated time owing to previous engage- 
ments on behalf of the Czech Army. Another type, also used in the 
Czech Army was therefore offered, but the Portuguese Government 
refused this and considered the offer as a cancellation of the order. 

No political or diplomatic conflict had existed between the two 
countries, and it was unique in the history of international relations 
that the non-realization of commercial negotiations should lead to a 
formal one-sided rupture of diplomatic relations. 

A second official statement denied categorically that the Govern- 
ment had yielded to pressure from a third Power. 

August 20th.—A further communiqué stated that, though the 
Foreign Ministry had been considering in June and July whether the 
execution of the Lisbon order was compatible with Czechoslovakia’s 
obligations as a signatory of the Non-Intervention Agreement, it had 
on August 3rd formally accepted the assurance of the Portuguese 
Government that the arms were for their own military requirements 
and would not be passed on to Spain. 

If the arms factory had stated in a letter to the Portuguese Legation 
(as alleged by Lisbon), that an export permit had been refused owing 
to the Portuguese attitude in the non-intervention policy, this was 4 
private communication from the factory, for which the Government 
could not accept responsibility. 

August 21st.—It was understood that the Government had 10 
formed the British Government that their attitade towards the 
Portuguese Government was in no way due to influence or pressure 
by the Soviet Government, and that no communication on the subject 
had passed between Prague and Moscow. 

August 28th.—Speaking at Tatranska Lomnica, Dr. Krofta, the 
Foreign Minister, said the Little Entente would continue to work 
against revisionist aims; it was childish to believe that it would fall 
to pieces because one or other of its members sought to establish good 
relations with other States. 





Danzig. 
August 30th.—Polish Government’s protest to Senate. (See 


Poland). 
August 31st.—Five Poles, who had been imprisoned for refusing 
to send their children to a German school, were released as a result 
of intervention by the Polish Government. (See also Poland). 

August 31st.—The arrest was reported of the German pastor 
Jacks by the political police, for reading a German Catholic paper 
published in Poland. 


Estonia. a 4 
August 30th.—The President’s visit to Finland. (See Finland). 


Finland. 


August 30th.—The Estonian President, M. Pats, arrived in Helsing- 
fors on an official visit. 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 20th.—The press of the Left, including the Populaire and 
Humanité, published articles complaining about the rise in the cost 
of living, and stating that the workers were worse off than before the 
signature of the Matignon Agreements. The Government had 
announced that they would seek to prevent prices from rising, but 
week after week they soared to ever higher levels. 

August 21st.—Speaking at Dinard the Minister of Finance an- 
nounced that the consolidation of 1934 Treasury bonds was a success. 
In a few days 3,000 million francs’ worth had been offered for con- 
version, and the Treasury would not have the slightest difficulty in 
meeting the rest of its 1937 commitments. It would have to find only 
2,300 millions on account of expiring Treasury bonds before the end 
of the year. 

The Finance Ministry issued a statement on the rise of prices, 
pointing out that retail prices had risen by less than I per cent. between 
June and July, and that the food index had risen by only 1 per cent. 
The cost of living index had risen only slightly. 

August 25th—The Finance Minister presented to the Cabinet, 
and the President signed a number of decrees providing for economic 
rehabilitation by the production of cheap money for industrial rationali- 

tion and building. One authorized the Government to grant to 
ind istrial enterprises an allowance or bonus to compensate for the 
existing high rates of interest, to enable them to renew their equipment ; 
and a second decree authorized assistance for the building trade. Another 
decree reduced the formalities required for the transfer of rentes. 

The Government also decided to set up a commission to investigate 
‘ie Whole economic problem and with a mandate to recommend remedial 
measures, All Government departments, trade unions, and employers 
would be represented on it. 

August 27th.—The Socialist Party rejected proposals of the Com- 
munist Party” for the immediate fusion of the two parties, as being 
in contradiction to the decision of the Socialist Congress at Marseilles 
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that only the central organs of the two parties should work for 
unification. 

A decree was signed providing for the merger of all independent 
railway companies with the existing State railway system in a single 
National Railway Company, in which the State would hold 51 per cent. 
of the shares. 

The National Company, which would come into existence on 
September Ist, would be managed by a board of 33 directors, including 
the Governor of the Bank of France and the Vice-President of the 
State Government ; the State and the private companies would each 
have 12 representatives on the board, and the railway staffs would 
elect four. M. Guinand, first president of the Cour des Comptes, and 
M. Grimpet, chairman of the State railway system, were appointed 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, of the new company. The 
merger was to be completed by January Ist, 1937. 

A second decree set up a traffic council with a mandate to eliminate 
redundant services after consultation with the local authorities. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 21st.—The Ministry of Marine published the instructions 
issued on April 22nd to warships on the high seas and in French terri- 
torial waters, to the effect that, on being informed that a merchantman 
had been stopped, diverted from her course, or attacked, the authorities 
were at once to send warships or seaplanes to her assistance. The 
warship would respond immediately to calls for help, and inform the 
aggressor that she intended to protect the merchantman, and take 
steps accordingly. 

If the aggressor continued operations and fired the warship should 
at once attack it. 

August 22nd.—The Temps, in a reference to the Duce’s remarks 
about Bolshevism, said that “‘ While one can understand that Italy 
does not want to see Soviet Russia established in the Mediterranean, 
it should also be understood in Rome that the other Mediterranean 
Powers cannot admit the establishment there, under cover of ‘ solidarity 
with Italy,’ of a Hitlerite Germany which has no vital interests to 
defend there.” 

August 27th.—The authorities at Bordeaux stated that some 
29,000 refugees, who had arrived from Spain during the week, would 
be sent back to Catalonia. 

August 30th.—M. Cambon’s interview with Mr. Eden re Non- 
Intervention in Spain and Signor Mussolini’s telegram to General 
Franco. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 


Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 19th.—Cardinal Faulhaber, officiating at a marriage 
Munich, stated that the nation which regarded marriage purely from 
the standpoint of racial breeding could not ever reach a high level 0! 
moral culture. 

August 29th.—A proclamation drawn up by a conference of leaders 
of the Lutheran and Confessional Churches at Cassel, on July 5th-6th, 
was read out in Evangelical Churches, protesting that the Church was 
being treated as an enemy to be destroyed, and deprived of the rights 
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of existence, free spiritual discussion, and religious education of the 
young, and urging pastors and congregations to let no suffering or 
sacrifice be too great for them. 

It was learnt that the conference had petitioned the Government 
for a personal hearing, complaining that the methods employed by 
State Departments against the Church could not lead to a satisfactory 
settlement ; no reply to this petition had been received. 

The offices of the Provisional Administration of the Confessional 
Church in Berlin were stated to have been closed. The number of 
pastors and laymen under arrest was 120. 

At a conference of the Foreign Organization of the National- 
Socialist Party at Stuttgart, Baron von Neurath criticized the action 
of certain countries in forbidding Reich Germans any expression of 
their National-Socialist sentiment, and said that the principles adopted 
by the departments in Germany for the care of Germans abroad were 
kept within the limits laid down by himself. 

Herr Hess ridiculed allegations that the Foreign Organization 
was a network of espionage, or an organ for propagating National- 
Socialism abroad. If they really wished to create a secret service 
organization abroad, he said, they would take existing ones as models— 
‘for example, the excellent world-wide secret service of a country in 
which our foreign organization is often suspected of dark intentions.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 18th.—The Foreign Office received a visit from the French 
Chargé d’ Affaires, who protested against the publication in the V d/kischer 
Beobachter of an article alleging that there had been connivance by 
the French authorities (including the Air Minister himself), at breaches 
of non-intervention in Spain. (The article was based on material 
quoted from the Action Frangatse). 

August 19th.—The Police President of Berlin transmitted to Mr. 
Ebbutt, the Senior correspondent of The Times, an order requiring 
him to leave the country. It stated that under the Expulsions Law 
of 1934 he was expelled because he had ‘“ endangered through your 
attitude Anglo-German press relations. You are therefore ordered 
to leave Reich territory by midnight, August 22nd. Should you not 
comply with this order, I shall apply compulsory measures in accord- 
ance with the Police Administration Law of June Ist, 1931. For 
paramount reasons of public interest I shall refuse to postpone execution 
of the order in the event of a protest.”’ 

_A communiqué issued to the press stated that the expulsion “ is, 
as is known, the consequence of his reporting—constantly disturbing 
to Anglo-German relations and tendentious—of internal German 
conditions,” 

_ August 20th—The Angriff published an article defending the 
action of Japan in China, which it described as fighting for the “ healthy 
power of the laws of nature and against the Red pestilence.” Europe 
no longer found hearing in Asia; Japan learned from Europe when 
Europe was still strong, and was still able to serve as an example, but 

now the ideological goal that Japan is fighting for is that the present 
weakness of Europe shall not also be the weakness of Asia, that Asia 
— be as united as Europe is disunited. . . . Asia herself rules 
ms. 4 
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August 22nd.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the status of 
the Foreign Organization of the Nazi Party (which was due to hold its 
annual conference opening at Stuttgart on August 29th), said that its 
task was to bind all German nationals abroad in spirit to the Reich, 
and to develop all over the world the view that Germanism was to-day 
identical with National-Socialism. ‘ 

Orders sent from Berlin to the leaders of the German groups and 
their subordinate authorities in all countries were orders of the Nazi 
Party, and the chief of the Foreign Organization of the Party in the 
Foreign Office was in the position to announce his measures to German 
representatives abroad through the diplomatic machinery. 

This meant that no other State could forbid groups of the Nazi 
Party. The efforts of the Foreign Organization, the paper added, 
were directed to convincing the world that its groups abroad were 
not to be regarded as political provocateurs, but rather as representatives 
of the Reich, of the character of diplomatic representatives. 

August 23rd.—The Minister of Propaganda issued an order banning 
the German-written supplement to the Danish paper Hensborg Avis, 
the only Danish newspaper published in Germany. Dr. Goebbels 
stated that it was contrary to the nature of the minority to com- 
municate in the German language, and also that the editor of the 
supplement had written, in June, two articles attacking “ the State 
authorities and the Nazi Party.” 

General Faupel, the Ambassador at Salamanca, resigned for 
reasons of health. 

August 23rd.—An order was issued by the Nazi Party leader, 
Herr Buch, prohibiting members of the Party from belonging to the 


Rotary organization, on the ground that the movement, American in 
its origin, represented an alien ideology, particularly in that its members 
were not anti-Semite from racial considerations. The Rotarians did 
not reject the Jew on principle from their community. 

Herr Buch concluded his statement by saying: ‘‘ He who will 
lead in Germany can no longer belong to a society with any kind of 


” 


international affiliation. . . . 
August 26th.—The President of the Reich Chamber of Literature 


announced through the press that ‘‘ Cultural Attachés’’ were to be 
appointed to Embassies, Legations and Consulates, to promote the 
spread of German cultural values, and at the same time to discover 
the permanent cultural forces in the country, to which they were 
accredited and suggest how these could be brought into useful relation- 
ship with Germany. 

The German leaders of the future, he said, should acquire a broad 
view such as the British have had for hundreds of years. . 

The Berliner Tageblatt published an article explaining that its 
statements on August 21st, about the Party organizations abroad, were 
based on a misunderstanding of a remark made by the Chief of the 
Foreign Organization of the Party. Actually Herr Bohle had “ made 
it clear that the Foreign Organization is the only competent organ 
zation for taking care of Reich Germans abroad, and accordingly that 
it is desirable that the local leaders of the Party, who, with the official 
German representatives, occupy the leading positions in the German 
Colony, should be taken to an increasing extent to social and official 
functions outside the German colony.” 
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August 30th.—The appointment was announced of Herr von 
Stohrer to succeed General Faupel as Ambassador at Salamanca. 

Commenting on the Sino-Russian non-aggression pact, the D.A.Z. 
suggested that Mr. Chamberlain must have known of its impending 
conclusion, and had therefore couched the British Note to Japan in 
moderate terms. 

Supplementary Order ve shipment of arms to Spain. (See Spain, 
The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

August 31st.—The Chinese Ambassador called at the Foreign 
Office to inform the Secretary of State of the non-aggression pact 
concluded with the U.S.S.R., and was understood to have drawn 
Dr. Von Mackensen’s attention to the hostile attitude of a certain 


part of the press. 


Great Britain. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 19th.—Japanese refusal of British proposal for withdrawal 
of troops from Shanghai. (See Japan). 

Expulsion order to correspondent of The Times in Berlin. (See 
Germany, External Affairs). 

August 20th.—It was announced that following an exchange of 
Notes with the Japanese Government the perpetual leaseholds in 
Japan—originating in’ former treaties—were to be converted into the 
rights of ownership from April Ist, 1942. 

A White Paper was published on the Notes exchanged. Cmd. 5548. 

August 25th.—With reference to the Salamanca communiqué re 
‘ sea-bandits,’’ who flew the British flag, it was pointed out in London 
that it was contrary to British law for any vessel entitled to fly the 
British flag to engage in the traffic of which General Franco complained. 
The Merchant Shipping Act of December 3rd, 1936, forbade the 
owner, charterer, or master of a British ship to carry to Spain 
any arms, etc., to tranship them to any other vessel going to Spain, 
or even to take on board any such articles consigned eventually to 
Spain. 
Following a meeting in London between the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Secretary and Lord Halifax, it was understood that a warning 
had again been sent to the Chinese and Japanese Governments that 
they would be held responsible for the loss of British lives and property, 
and that the Japanese Government had been reminded that com- 
pensation would be claimed for the occupation of premises and for any 
damage done. 

A communiqué was issued stating that the three Ministers welcomed 
the appeal made by Mr. Cordell Hull and “ observed with satisfaction 
the close collaboration that has been maintained with other Govern- 
ments—especially the American and French. They regard it as most 
important that such collaboration should continue.”’ 

August 26th.—The Foreign Office, in a statement announcing the 
attack on the British Ambassador to China, said that, ‘“‘ according to 
their information the Ambassador’s car, flying the Union Jack, was 
fired on with a machine-gun and bombed about 2.30 p.m. to-day by 
two Japanese aeroplanes.”’ 

_ It continued: ‘‘ H.M. Government are obtaining certain further 
information which they require. As soon as this information has been 
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received they will be in a position to take the appropriate action with 
the Japanese Government.” 

It was announced that the Government were giving a clear warning 
to General Franco’s headquarters that further attacks on British 
shipping in the Mediterranean would not be tolerated. 

They pointed out that as belligerent rights had not been granted 
to either side no attack on a British vessel could in any circumstances 
be justified. 

Moreover, according to international law, even if such rights had 
been granted, no merchant ship, enemy or neutral, might be attacked 
unless she failed to stop when requested or, after such request, resisted 
lawful capture. Therefore, the Government reserved the right to take 
appropriate action in the case of further attacks. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement on the position of British 
shipping in Spanish waters, pointing out that on August 19th a message 
was received from the Spanish insurgent authorities containing sugges- 
tions as to measures to be taken by British merchantmen to make 
their identity clear. This message seemed to suggest a possibility of 
indiscriminate attacks on shipping during hours of darkness and the 
Government therefore took up the matter with the insurgents to make 
it clear that such attacks would be a gross violation of international 
law. Pending a reply they thought it desirable to notify the position 
to British shipping interests, and at their request the Chamber of 
Shipping had sent a circular on August 21st to British shipowners 
advising ships not to approach or leave Spanish ports at night-time. 

August 27th.—The Japanese Ambassador, M. Yoshida, conveyed 
to Mr. Eden his Government’s deep regret at the attack on the British 
Ambassador in China, and gave assurances that an exhaustive enquiry 
into the affair would be made immediately. 

August 29th.—Note to Japanese Government re wounding of 
British Ambassador in China. (See Japan). 

August 30th.—The Treasury issued the United Kingdom-Canada 
Trade Agreement (Commencement) Order, bringing into force the trade 
agreement signed at Ottawa on February 23rd, 1937, as from 
September Ist. 

It was learnt that the Government had ratified the international 
agreement on the regulation of the production and marketing of sugar, 
which was signed in London on May 6th. Ratifications had also been 
deposited by the Australian, Dominican, and Peruvian Governments. 


Greece. 
August 19th.—A law was promulgated ratifying the Montreux 


Convention on the abolition of the Capitulations in Egypt. 


Hungary. a 
August 19th.—The leader of the Opposition, speaking at a political 
meeting, said the League system had proved to be weak and un- 
satisfactory, and even the Powers remaining in it were having resort 
to other methods. : 
The world was returning to the policy of groups of Powers. On 
one side stood the so-called democratic Powers, England, France, and 
the U.S.A., and on the other the so-called German-Italian axis. The 
former seemed to him not very cohesive, but of a permanent character , 
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the latter cohesive, but not very durable. Which group had the 
ereater chance of achieving its ends could be deduced from the fact 
that England was rearming, 

Her armaments were, he said, a great boon for the world, for if 
England had not undertaken the part of a fire brigade in the Spanish, 
and now in the Sino-Japanese, question, fearful consequences might 
have followed. 

For Hungary, added M. Eckhardt, the friendly support of the 
three great Powers—Germany, Italy, and Poland—was desirable. 

August 26th.—The Government notified the U.S. Government 
that they would begin forthwith the repayment of debts incurred 
during the period just after the War. (The bulk of these were for 
shipments of flour and provisions sent to relieve the famine). 


Iraq. 
August 22nd.—General Aboul-Latif Nuri, Chief of the General 


Stati, was placed on the retired list. 

August 23rd.—General Hussain Fawzi Ibn Hassan was appointed 
Chief of the General Staff. 

August 29th.—A royal decree was issued dissolving Parliament. 


Italy. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 19th.—Addressing the officers at the conclusion of the 
military operations in Sicily, Signor Mussolini said the manceuvres 
had shown that an invasion of Sicily was impossible, either by Mediter- 
ranean countries or by countries outside that sea. 

He did not believe, he said, that modern warfare was necessarily 
static in character. 

August 22nd.—The second 35,000 ton battleship, the Lzttorto, 
was launched at Genoa. She carried nine 16-inch guns, 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 18th.—Charges against Italy in connection with sinking 
of Spanish vessels. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

August 20th.—Speaking at Palermo, Signor Mussolini called upon 
the world to face certain realities which, he said, were the necessity of 
recognizing the Italian Empire ; the complete solidarity of the Berlin- 
Rome axis; and the refusal to tolerate Bolshevism in the Mediterranean. 

He began by describing the problems peculiar to Sicily which, 
he said, was the geographical centre of the Empire, and then, turning 
to foreign relations, declared that everyone must now be convinced 
that Italy proposed to practice a policy of peace. They were tending 
to improve their relations in particular with neighbouring States, and 
he mentioned Austria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Switzerland as examples. 
If they took a long view of these relations as a whole they arrived at 
the conclusion that there was no ground for any drama. Relations 
with France would certainly be better if in that country authoritative 
circles were not idolators before the idols of Geneva, and if there were 
not also other currents which for the past 15 years had awaited the 
collapse of the Fascist régime with a tenacity worthy of a better cause. 

_ Passing from land to sea and colonial frontiers ‘‘ we meet Great 
Britain,” he continued. ‘‘ I have said we meet—and I beg those who 
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are preparing to translate and to traduce this speech not to confound 
a meeting with a collision.” 

Reflecting upon the relations of the past two years he concluded 
that at bottom there had been ‘‘a great misunderstanding.”” With 
the agreements of January there had been a clearing of the atmosphere. 
Then came an annoying incident. Now again there was a fresh 
clearing of the horizon, and “I think it possible,” he declared, “ to 
arrive at a lasting and firm resolution between the pathway and the 
life of two nations. Thus, Italy is prepared to give her collaboration 
on all those problems which interest the political life of Europe. 
But she will now bring certain realities into the reckoning. The first 
of these realities is the Empire.” 

They did not wish for recognition by the League, but they did 
think that the time had come to register the death of Abyssinia. “ For 
the last 13 months,” he said, “‘ there has been a dead man in history, 
Bury him in the name of public health.” 

Referring to the reality of the Berlin-Rome axis he said that 
“one does not reach Rome by ignoring or going against Berlin, and 
one does not reach Berlin by ignoring or going against Rome. . 
Let it be said, in the most categorical manner, that we will not tolerate 
in the Mediterranean Bolshevism or anything of a similar nature.” 

August 26th—The cruiser Raimondo Montecuccoli left Naples to 
strengthen the Italian forces in the Far East. 

August 27th.—In replying to a telegram from General Franco 
praising the conduct of the Italian Legionaries at Santander, Signor 
Mussolini expressed his satisfaction at the Italian contribution to the 
victory and added that this brotherhood of arms guaranteed the final 
victory which would liberate Spain in the Mediterranean from any 
menace to their common civilization. 

The Duce also received a telegram from General Teruzzi, Com- 
mander of the Legionaries in Spain, saying: ‘‘All the Blackshirts have 
completely and heroically fulfilled their duty. The Duce’s orders have 
been carried out.” 

The names were published of 12 Italian generals serving with 
General Franco in Spain. Italian casualties during the battle were 
estimated at 16 officers killed and 60 wounded, and 325 troops killed 
and 1,616 wounded. 


Japan. 


August 19th.—It was stated in Tokyo that the Government were 
unable to accept a British proposal that Chinese and Japanese troops 
should withdraw from the vicinity of Shanghai and that responsibility 
for the maintenance of order and the safety of the Japanese and other 
residents should be assumed by the foreign Powers. The reasons 
were that Japan was not satisfied that foreign forces were strong 
enough ; Japan was herself responsible for her own nationals; and 
the existing situation was due entirely to Chinese attacks. 

The Government was informed by the French Government that 
forces were being dispatched to defend the French Concession 
co-operation with the defence of the International Settlement. 

August 20th.—The Prime Minister told the Japanese press that 
the Government were prepared for a long struggle and for the financial 
sacrifices it would entail; also that Japan must settle it without 
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foreign intervention for the sake of Japan’s future relations with 
China. 
Their original policy of localizing the affair had, he said, been 
abandoned in consequence of the Chinese attack in Shanghai, but in 
Central China Japan sought simply to eliminate anti-Japanism and 
defeat the forces which had attacked her. The North, however, had 
inseparable relations with Japan and with Manchukuo, and any new 
Chinese administration set up there must keep in close touch with 
apan. 
m The Foreign Office issued a statement pointing out that responsi- 
bility for the conflict -and its ghastly consequences rested entirely on 
the Chinese ; nevertheless, misguided foreign commentators talked as 
if Japan was entirely to blame. Some excuse might be seen in the 
mental strain that foreigners in Shanghai had been undergoing, but 
‘what these people do not realize is that in China many things occur 
which cannot be measured by standards of international law and 
procedure.” 

The statement also compared the Japanese action with that taken 
by Great Britain in 1927, and then complained about the withdrawal 
of the International Police from the eastern section of the Settlement. 
Such conduct, it said, would give the impression that the Municipal 
Council were taking the side of the Chinese. 

On the other hand this action had been interpreted by the Chinese 
as showing the willingness of the Powers to abandon their rights in 
the Settlement, and the statement went on to ask whether this might 
not awaken among the extremists a hope for the general seizure of the 
foreign Concessions in the near future. 

Publication of White Paper on the Notes exchanged between the 
Japanese and British Governments on the termination of perpetual 
leases. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

August 22nd.—Accusations against Japan in connection with the 
incident at Tsingtao on August 14th. (See China). 

August 23rd.—The former Military Attaché at Shanghai told the 
press that China was ruining herself to save her face, and said: ‘“ We 
are inflicting heavy losses, but the Chinese intellectuals will not admit 
defeat. We must fight on, and future operations will be more important 
than the present.” 

The Cabinet obtained from leaders of both the Minseito and 
Seiyukai Parties a promise of their support in the passing of emergency 
legislation to provide funds for the campaign. 
oni August 25th.—Declaration of blockade of Chinese coast. (See 

na). 

August 26th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the 
shooting of the British Ambassador to China, said: ‘It is quite 
unthinkable that Japanese ’planes should have intentionally fired on 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen’s car.”’ 

The Domei News Agency announced that “the British Ambassador 
has been wounded by a stray bullet in Shanghai, and is in hospital. 
On receipt of the news of the unfortunate accident the Japanese 
Foreign Minister cabled the Japanese Ambassador instructing him 
to extend to the British Ambassador his warmest sympathy.” 

The Prime Minister visited Prince Saionji to acquaint him with 
the circumstances which had forced the Government to undertake 
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extensive operations in China, and afterwards told the press that they 
had decided on a comprehensive punitive campaign, and did not at 
present seek a settlement by negotiation. 

Further moves by foreign Powers were probable, but Japan “ does 
not attach much importance to these moves, which come from a lack 
of proper understanding of Japanese policy. It is too early to speak 
of the future. The first thing needed is to punish the Chinese, and 
make them reflect on their conduct. We desire a quick ending, and will 
not be drawn into a protracted campaign.” 

The Navy Office stated that the blockade was intended to prevent 
reinforcements, etc., reaching the Chinese forces round Shanghai; a 
large amount of shipping coming up from the south-west had been 
carrying troops and supplies. Food and ordinary commercial cargoes 
would not be interfered with. 

The Foreign Office stated that it was intended to speed up a 
solution of the situation, and promised that the rights of foreign ships 
engaged in peaceful trade would be respected. 

August 27th.—A Commission of 27 members was appointed to 
assist in administering the emergency legislation for economic control. 
The Cabinet approved the Trade Control Bill. 

The Foreign and Navy Ministers submitted to the Cabinet the 
official information available on the attack on the British Ambassador 
in China, and added that vigorous investigations were being made on 
the spot. The Navy Ministry expressed extreme regret at the incident. 
The press, while expressing regret, pointed out that Sir Hughe had 
failed to notify the Japanese authorities that he was travelling to 
Shanghai “ through the war zone.” 

Japanese official expression of regret in London. (See Great 
Britain, External Affairs). 

Representatives of the “ association of members of the House of 
Representatives interested in the China problem,” handed to Prince 
Konoye a resolution demanding the overthrow of the Nanking 
Government. 

August 29th.—The British Chargé d’Afiaires presented to M 
Hirota a Note asking for a formal apology for the wounding of the 
British Ambassador in China, the punishment of those responsible for 
. the attack, and an assurance that steps would be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of such an incident. 

The Note pointed out that it was a well-established rule of inter- 
national law that direct or deliberate attacks on non-combatants 
were absolutely prohibited, whether inside or outside the area in which 
hostilities were taking place; that aircraft were in no way exempt 
from this rule; and that the plea of accident could not be accepted 
where the facts showed, at best, negligence and a complete disregard 
for the sanctity of civilian life. It stated that both the size oi te 
flags carried by the cars attacked, and the foreign, or even diplomatic 
status of the occupants were irrelevant; the fact that they were 
non-combatants was sufficient to constitute an illegality. Moreover, 
in this case, the Ambassador had been travelling in a locality where 
there were no Chinese troops nor any hostilities in progress. The 
event was an example of the results to be expected from indiscriminate 
attack from the air, and its inexcusability was emphasized by the 
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fact that no actual state of war had been declared, or expressly recognized 
by either party to exist. 

’ M. Hirota, on receiving the Note, expressed his sympathy and 
undertook to reply as soon as the investigation by the Japanese authori- 
ties at Shanghai had been concluded. 

Prince Konoe was reported to have stated that the existing situa- 
tion in China rendered overtures for diplomatic negotiations with 
Nanking virtually impossible, and that Japan’s best course was to 
beat China to her knees, so that she would no longer have any spirit 


to fight. 
The War Office denied that Japanese troops in China had used 


poison gas. 

M. Yuki, Governor of the Bank of Japan, stated that Japan was 
well able to finance all the military expenditure needed for a prolonged 
period. 
A conference of the Japanese Shipping Federation passed a resolu- 
tion promising compliance with the Government policy aiming at 
complete control of Japanese shipping, so as to cope with difficulties 
arising out of the shortage of tonnage. 

August 30th.—Commenting on the Soviet-Chinese non-aggression 
pact, the Foreign Office spokesman stated that it confirmed the 
Japanese belief that the Nanking Government was being made a tool 
for the Bolshevization of Eastern Asia. 

Press comments on the pact assumed that it contained secret 
military clauses; the Yomiuri described it as a bargain by which a 
new road was opened for the Soviets through Sinkiang and Outer 
Mongolia, in return for co-operation against Japan’s continental 
advance. 

August 31st.—Commenting on the British Note, the Asahi stated 
that it was obvious that a state of war existed, though war had not been 
declared, denied that the Japanese ignored distinctions between 
combatants and non-combatants, and stated that the latter should 
either refrain from passing through a zone of hostilities or notify the 
Japanese authorities beforehand. The article concluded with a warning 
that if Japanese friendship were alienated, Britain would be playing 
into the hands of China. 


League of Nations. 


_ August 18th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission concluded 
its session, and completed reports on: (1) the administration of 
Palestine in 1935 and 1936; (2) the selection of 50 petitions from 
both sides, which were examined ; and (3) the Royal Commission’s 
proposal for partition. 

August 23rd.—Spanish Government’s appeal to the League under 
Article rz of the Covenant. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

The Secretariat issued a summary of the Report of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission to the Council on the Royal Commission’s 
proposals for Palestine. It included: (1) the preliminary opinion 
of the Mandate’s Commission on the problem of Palestine’s status ; 
\2) a general observation on the disturbances of 1936, and the policy 
of the Mandatory Power with regard to them; and (3) a number of 
special observations relating to the administration of the territory. 

As to the disturbances, the Commission, while recognizing the 
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difficulty of preventing them, was not convinced that it would no; 
have been possible to employ more decisive measures earlier to suppress 
armed resistance. 

Referring to the Mandate, the Report noted that its obligations 
had not appeared to be irreconcilable, but that the inevitable antagonism 
between the aspirations of the two races had been further exasperated 
by circumstances which could not have been foreseen in 1917. 

At the same time, a certain fluctuation of policy by the Mandatory 
Power encouraged the belief among the Arabs that violence could stop 
Jewish immigration, and the Mandate became almost unworkable 
when it was declared to be so by the Royal Commission and the British 
Government. 

It was, therefore, worth continuing the examination of the ad- 
vantages and drawbacks of the territorial solution. The proposal 
to withdraw the Holy Places from the domination of Arabs and Jews 
could not but be of advantage to general peace. If partition were 
carried out its success would depend more on its effects on the relations 
between Arabs and Jews than on the territorial solution adopted. 
Any delimitation of frontiers would come into conflict with the same 
contradictory aspirations and entail individual sufferings; but the 
collective sufferings of Arabs and Jews were not comparable, because 
vast spaces in the Near East were open to the former, whereas the 
world was increasingly being closed to settlement by the Jews. 

The Commission did not, however, endorse the idea of the im- 
mediate creation of the two new States, since such States could hardly 
meet at the outset the requirements for the termination of a Mandatory 
régime laid down by the Commission and approved by the Council in 
1931 (t.e. settled government, maintenance of territorial integrity, 
public peace, etc.) 

It therefore considered that a prolongation of the period of politica] 
apprenticeship, as under Mandate would be absolutely essential to 
both new States. This might be carried on either by a provisional 
‘“cantonization,” or by a separate Mandate for each. In case of 
cantonization the two States would enjoy autonomy and power to 
regulate immigration and might be united under the Mandatory for 
matters of defence, foreign affairs, Customs, etc. 

The Commission concluded by paying a tribute to the Mandatory 
for its efforts during nearly 20 years to appease the antagonistic feelings 
prevailing, and suggesting that the Jews should ask themselves whether 
there was any other nation to which, for generations, they had owed 
so many benefits, and that the Arabs should remember the origins 0! 
their national emancipation. 

August 30th.—Dr. Hoo, the Chinese Minister, as accredited delegate 
of China to the League, handed to the Secretary-General a memoran- 
dum from his Government recounting the events since open hostilities 
between China and Japan began in July, accusing Japan of fresi 
aggression in continuation of her policy in Manchuria, and asserting 
that the Chinese Government had done everything in their power 
settle the dispute by peaceful means. 

It was understood that the document did not constitute an appe* 
to the League, or a request for League action, although the Note ex 
pressed the opinion that Japan’s action constituted a violation of her 
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international obligations under the Nine-Power Pact, the Briand- Kellogg 
Pact, and the League Covenant. 

August 31st.—It was learnt that it had been decided not to hold 
a special session of the Council to consider the Spanish Government's 
appeal, but to place the matter on the agenda of the ordinary session. 


Manchukuo. 


August 30th.—Reports were current that two battalions had 
mutinied outside Mukden, and that there had been disturbances in 
the adjacent province of Jehol, in which two Japanese generals had 
been killed. 


Palestine. 
August 18th.—Opening the session of the Council of the Jewish 


Agency at Zurich, Lord Melchett urged the Council to remember the 
world situation and the position of the British Empire in helping to 
maintain world peace. Great Britain was the most friendly and most 
generous Power in the world in its dealings with the world and with 
the Jewish people. 

Dr. Weizmann replied to the demand of Jewish non-Zionist 
leaders from America that peace should be reached with the Arabs 
before the opening of negotiations with Britain and the League for the 
establishment of a Jewish State. He pointed out that Arab- Jewish 
peace could be established only on the basis of reciprocity. 

Suggesting that a confederation of Arab countries was in process 
of formation for the purpose of reviving the Near East, he said the 
Jewish State would be ready to join such a confederation. 

The American Hebrew University professors, Mr. Warburg and 
Dr. Magnes, spoke in favour of a bi-national State, arguing that a 
Jewish State would further antagonize the two races. 

Dr. Weizmann replied they did not require advice from some of their 
American friends, and he resented being preached at by non-Zionists 
in this respect. What the Jews had achieved in Palestine showed that 
they were well able to manage a Jewish State. He repudiated the 
contention of the non-Zionists that when they joined the Jewish 
Agency in 1929 they did not envisage a Jewish State. There was no 
fundamental difference between a Jewish National Home and a Jewish 
State. 

_ August 20th.—The Zionist Congress resolution, authorizing negotia- 
tions with Great Britain on the plan for a Jewish State, was adopted 
by the Political Committee of the Council, the American members 
abstaining. Acute differences of opinion were recorded with the 
American non-Zionists on the political question. 

August 22nd.—An understanding was reached, after prolonged 
discussion, by which the non-Zionists increased their representation 
on the Executive from three to five. (The two new members were 
avowed Zionists). 

The political resolution, presented by Dr. Weizmann, was passed 
unanimously. It took note of the resolutions adopted by the 2oth 
Zionist Congress and expressed agreement with their main conclusions. 
The Council rejected the assertion of the Royal Commission that the 
Palestine Mandate had proved unworkable, and directed the Executive 
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to reject the infringement of the rights of the Jewish people inter. 
nationally guaranteed by the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. 

The Council also condemned the palliative proposals put forward 
by the Commission as a policy for implementing the Mandate and 
expressed the strongest opposition to the decision of the Government 
to fix a political high level for Jewish immigration of all categories for 
the next eight months, as being a violation of Jewish rights and of 
undertakings given by the Government. 

Finally, the Council emphasized that further attempts should be 
made to come to an understanding with the Arabs and for this object 
requested the Government to convene a conference of Jews and Arabs 
to explore the possibilities of a settlement in and for an undivided 
Palestine on the basis of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. 

August 23rd.—Publication of summary of Mandates Commission's 
Report on the Royal Commission’s proposals for Palestine. (See 
League of Nations). 

August 29th.—A Jewish omnibus was fired at on the Tel Aviv- 
Jerusalem road, and one passenger killed. 

August 30th.—A number of outrages occurred, including the 
murder of two Jewish labourers near Karkur, and of two Arabs in 
Jerusalem, and one in Tel Aviv. 

August 31st.—The Higher Arab Committee issued a statement 
deploring the murder of Arabs, apparently as a reprisal for outrages 
whose authors were unknown, and appealing to the Arabs to rely on 
the efforts of the Arab Kings, and to exercise the utmost restraint. 


Poland. 


August 22nd.—Strikes of peasants occurred in several places in 
South Poland, in which about a million people were reported to be 
taking part. Rioting in some villages, following attempts by peasants 
to prevent their produce reaching the towns, led to many persons 
being injured. 

August 23rd.—The arrest of about a hundred peasant leaders was 
announced. 

August 24th.—The strikes extended to some of the factories in 
Cracow and other towns. Numerous arrests were made. 


August 25th.—A general strike began in Cracow, but no dis- 
turbances occurred. The total number of people arrested since the 
peasant strikes began was stated to exceed 2,000, and over 30 people 
were killed during riots. 

August 30th.—The Prime Minister issued a statement on the 
peasant riots during the past fortnight, giving casualties as 41 killed 
and 34 seriously wounded, and attributing responsibility for the 
riots to the Peasant Party, 

It was learnt that the Government had made a further protest 
to the Danzig Senate against the persecution of Poles in the Free City. 

August 31st.—The semi-official Gazeta Polska published a strong 
protest against the forcing of Polish children in Danzig to attend 
German schools, and suggested that it might be necessary to adopt 
some other course than that of settling all outstanding questions by 
direct and amicable consultation. 
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al. , 
ao 19th.—The Government issued a communiqué announcing 
the severance of diplomatic relations with Czechoslovakia, and stating 
that when a contract for machine-guns with the Zbrojovka factory 
was signed a guarantee was given that they were destined exclusively 
for Portugal. Since July 23rd, when the export licence was requested, 
continual delays by the Prague Government had been experienced, 
and guarantees had been demanded from Portugal which she had 
already given to the Non-Intervention Committee and had reiterated. 

After quoting successive divergent excuses said to have been given 
by Prague for withholding the licence the statement deduced that the 
real cause was pressure from those interested in hindering Portuguese 
rearmament. The Government, it stated, did not fail in their own 
obligations, and they expected reciprocal treatment, which they had 
not received from Czechoslovakia, and in the circumstances they 
considered that the national pride necessitated the recognition that 
the maintenance of diplomatic relations with Czechoslovakia was no 
longer justified. 

The Prague Government had stated that their Minister in Lisbon 
was presenting a proposal to settle the affair, but this maintained the 
refusal to approve delivery on the agreed date as being incompatible 
with the Czecho rearmament programme, and consented to the export 
only of machine-guns of an older type. 

The Diario de Noticias, commenting on the statement, said 
Czechoslovakia was a Russian “ fortress in Central Europe,’’ and a source 
of Communist activity of the Comintern. 

August 22nd.—The arrest was announced of four men charged 
with attempting the life of the Prime Minister on July 4th. 


Rumania. 
August 27th.—General Paul Anghelescu, Minister for War, resigned 


as the result of differences with the King. 

August 31st.—At the end of a two-day conference of the Little 
Entente at Sinaia, a statement was issued reaffirming adhesion to the 
League, and to an unmodified covenant ; recording, with reference to 
the Locarno Pact, the view that no pact could effectively contribute 
to the maintenance of peace unless it accorded a system of security 
elsewhere at the same time; and announcing the continued support 
by the Little Entente States of non-intervention in Spain. The Con- 
ference, it was stated, had given special attention to political and 
economic relations with the other Danubian States, and welcomed 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s declaration, King Leopold’s letter to M. van Zeeland, 
and the latter’s mission. 

In answer to a question M. Antonescu, the Rumanian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, stated that Rumania regarded the Soviet-Czecho- 
Slovakian Pact favourably. 

The Hungarian and Italian Ministers in Bucharest were received 
by the members of the conference. 


Spain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
August 18th.—The prisoners taken by the insurgents in the advance 
towards Santander were reported to number nearly 4,000, and the 
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advancing forces were stated to have taken the Republicans in the 
rear, and to have established their front some 20 miles beyond the 
fortified Republican lines. 

Valencia reports stated that four Italian divisions were fighting 
for General Franco on the Santander front. ) 

The Government steamer Arymuru, coming from Odessa, was 
torpedoed off Tenedos by an unknown submarine. 

August 19th.—The Legionaries advancing on Santander from 
Burgos reported that the number of prisoners taken exceeded 4,700, 
and the Navarre Brigade were stated to have captured about the 
same number. 

Barcena, 10 miles north of Reinosa, was captured and the advance 
continued over the only serious mountain obstacles remaining on the 
road to Santander, occupying the valley of the Pas. 


August 22nd.—The insurgents captured Castro-Urdiales, on the 
coast west of Bilbao, and, in their advance on Santander, occupied 
Las Arenas and Torrelavega, both of which had previously been 
seriously damaged by air raids. 

Deserters were reported to be going over to the insurgents in large 
numbers. 

The Navarre brigades reached Los Corrales and the “ Black 
Flames’ column advanced down the valley of the Pisuena from 
Villacarriedo. 

August 24th—The Navarre brigades advanced beyond Torre- 
lavega and occupied positions cutting off the Republican forces from 
their only line of retreat ; meanwhile foreign Legionaries advancing 
from the Burgos-Santander road through Cogino also got behind the 
Republicans’ main line. 

It was understood that in response to appeals from Salamanca, 
the 17 insurgent hostages retained by the Basque authorities when 
they abandoned Bilbao and taken by them to Santander, were to be 
handed over to the British diplomatic representatives and evacuated 
to a French port by H.M.S. Keith, together with President Aguirre 
and other members of the Basque Government. 

August 25th.—Santander was entered by General Franco's forces, 
after the city had been seized by his supporters, who rose against the 
Basque Government. The Basque militia, with its officers and war 
material, withdrew to Santona, 15 miles to the east. 

Sefior Aguirre and other Basque leaders fled by air to France, 
and H.M.S. Keith only evacuated eight of the hostages, the rest having 
escaped independently. Five British refugees just succeeded in getting 
away in a small boat and were picked up by a British destroyer. 

According to reports reaching France the Civil Guard, the Cara- 
biniers, and part of the civilian population, fearing the Legionaries 
would soon enter the city, demanded that the Government (of which 
most of the leaders had left) should surrender. They disarmed the 
Militia and shot Government officials who resisted. A body of citizens 
then marched out with the white flag. 

The force attacking Santander was understood to total 30,000 
men, 1.e three Italian divisions of 5,000 men each (the Black Arrows, 
Black Flames, and the 20th of March Division), two Navarrese, two 
battalions of Moorish regulars, and six or seven mixed Spanish and 
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Moorish squadrons of cavalry. The Italian Divisions included many 
batteries of artillery, and each possessed 50 tanks. 

Barcelona reported an attack in Aragon, which cut the insurgent 
communications between Saragossa and Huesca. 

August 26th.—The Government forces in Aragon captured Quinto 
and Codo, representing an advance of 12 miles in two days. 

Further reports of the fall of Santander, which was formally 
occupied by the insurgents, stated that the Government had left for 
Gijon by sea, and that several thousand Militiamen surrendered to 
General Davila. 

August 27th.—It was learnt that Sefior Bustamente, a retired 
Colonel of Civil Guard, had been appointed Civil Governor of Santander. 

The insurgents were reported to be in control of the coastal area 
east and south-east of Santander, and of the Bilbao-Santander road, 
and to have occupied Limpias, Colindres and Laredo, on the coast. 
Eleven Basque battalions surrendered to the Italian Legionaries, and 
20,000 prisoners were reported to have been taken by the Nationalists 
in the Santander sector. 

Government troops attacked the insurgents round Saragossa, 
and were reported to have cut the communications between that city 
and Huesca. 

August 29th.—Insurgent brigades were reported to be advancing 
westwards from Santander, and to have reached points near the frontier 
of Asturias, capturing Cabezon and Suances. They had also captured 
the port of Santona, east of Santander. 

The Republican Army was reported as gaining ground south of 
the Ebro and west of Belchite, on the Aragon front. 

The Ministry of Agriculture at Valencia issued decrees requisition- 
ing the rice crops of 1936 and 1937, and empowering Ministers to fix 
maximum food prices. 

August 30th.—Nationalist reports from the Aragon front claimed 
that an attack on Almudevar had been repulsed, and that Republican 
infiltrations to Zuera, north of Saragossa, had resuited in the encircle- 
ment of the attackers, who lost three battalions. 

The Government claimed the capture of all insurgent positions 
in the Belchite sector south of Saragossa, and also of important positions 
on the Granada front, including the heights of La Veleta in the Sierra 
Nevada range. 

Three Government merchant vessels, escorted by an armed 
trawler, were attacked by a submarine of unknown nationality off 
Tossa, north of Barcelona. The trawler engaged the submarine, which 
disappeared. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 18th.—The Valencia Ministry of Defence issued a state- 
ment accusing Italy of using her destroyers and submarines to sink 
Spanish ships, including the Campeador. It said that ‘“‘up to the 
present Italy has been trying to conceal her aggression against Spanish 
boats, which began on November 22nd with the torpedoing of our 
cruiser Miguel de Cervantes at Cartagena, by confining this exclusively 
‘o submarines. Thanks to this system, doubt has always existed as 
to the nature of the aggression. Now Italy has decided also to order 
her surface ships to attack Spanish boats.” 
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The statement cited a description of the attack, by a member of 
the Campeador’s crew, who said the destroyer Saetta had followed 
them and fired three torpedoes at them, afterwards machine-gunning 
the crew when in the water. 

August 19th.—Representation to Turkish Government re sub- 
marine attacks in Turkish waters. (See Turkey). 

The Consuls of Belgium and of France, with members of the 
Belgian and French colonies there, left Santander for their own 
countries. 

Reports were current from Russian sources that the Government 
had signed, at Valencia, a pact between the Communist and Socialist 
parties, providing that both should “ struggle with all their energy 
against the enemies of the Soviet.”’ 

The Valencia Government issued a protest addressed directly to 
the peoples of the countries of Europe and America (7.e. over the heads 
of Governments) regarding the sinking of the Campeador, Conde de 
Abasolo, Ciudad de Cadiz, and Armuru. 

It accused the Italian Navy of the crime, stating that, though in 
the case of the Campeador some efforts were made to hide the identity 
of the submarine, units of the Italian Fleet sank the others openly. 

It complained that “‘ those who arrogate to themselves the title of 
the custodians of European peace ”’ had not raised the slightest murmur 
of condemnation. To set the European Chanceries moving a formal 
claim would have to be drawn up, which would be examined and turned 
over and over until it came to rest in the archives of indifference. 

It was therefore necessary to address a protest to the peoples of 
Europe and America “ whose real desire for peace enables them to 
see the Spanish drama aggravated by the conduct of nations which, 
like Italy, do not hesitate to compromise Spanish independence even 
at the risk of a European conflagration. . . .” 

August 23rd.—A telegram sent to Geneva from Valencia repeated 
the charges against Italy, and asked that the question of the attacks 
on the Spanish ships should be dealt with by the League Council, under 
Article 11 of the Covenant. 

The telegram was signed by the Foreign Minister, who said that 
the facts known of the attacks on the.Campeador, Conde de Abasolo, 
and other vessels were a confirmation of others already known relating 
to acts of aggression by Italian ships and proved flagrant aggression 
by Italy which constituted “an exceptionally important aggravation 
of the state of tension in the Mediterranean.”’ 

This aggravation involved an extension of the zone of tension 
“so much that at present the whole Mediterranean, from Marseilles 
and Barcelona to the Dardanelles, must be considered as a sphere in 
which, at any moment, an incident may occur which might produce 
a general conflagration. .. .” 

Descriptions of the sinking of the Campeador and the Conde de 
Abasolo were given, according to which Italian destroyers or torpedo 
boats had attacked them and made no attempt to help their crews, 
but had machine-gunned the crew of the former. The Ciudad de Cadi: 
had been torpedoed by a submarine, which was described as “‘a modern 
vessel with large calibre guns on deck forward and aft of the periscope, 
an anti-aircraft gun and direction-finding apparatus.” It was the 
opinion of the captain of the ship that she was not a Spanish submarine. 
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The London-owned steamer Noemijulia was attacked by sea- 
slanes 15 miles off Cape de Creus, but was not hit. She had left 
Yarseilles for Barcelona with a cargo of phosphates and two Non- 
Intervention observers on board. 

On appealing for help the steamer was escorted into Port Vendres 
by a French destroyer. 

August 25th.—The Salamanca Administration issued a communiqué 
referring to the flying of the British flag by Government ships, and 
stating that “‘ Nations anxious about the prestige of their flags must 
be most interested to see the seas cleared of this band of undesirables. 
\|| projects for neutrality are useless if these nations passively leave 
the door open for traffic in arms and munitions by allowing their flags 
to be used by people lacking all scruples. Nationalist Spain, at any 
rate, cannot impassively see pass before the bows of its warships the 
ga-bandits who carry tanks, om, arms, and munitions to spread 
death in the ranks of its army. 

August 26th.—Warning nn British Government to Salamanca 
regarding attacks on shipping. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

Turkish Government’s action ve submarines near the Dardanelles. 
See Turkey). 

August 27th.—Three British merchantmen, the Stanwood, African 
Trader, and Hilda Moller, were hit by bombs in the harbour of Gijon 
during raids by Nationalist ’planes. 

Exchange of telegrams between General Franco and Signor 
Mussolini. (See Italy, External Affairs). 

August 28th.—Insurgent trawlers attempted to stop the British 
steamer Bramhill, off the north Spanish coast by firing warning shots. 
The incident was closed by the arrival of H.M.S. Fearless to investigate 
the incident. 

August 30th.—The Russian steamer Timiriasev was torpedoed 
without warning and sunk on her way to Port Said by an unknown 
submarine, five miles off the Algerian coast between Dellys and Tigzirt. 
The 29 persons on board took to the boats, which were towed to shore 
by native fishermen. 

August 31st.—Decision re Government’s appeal to the League 
Council. (See League of Nations). 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

August 30th.—An Order, supplementary to that of April 7th, 
vas issued by the German Foreign Minister, listing the armaments 
vhich German trading ships were forbidden to carry to Spanish 
waters. 

It was understood that in an interview with Mr. Eden, the 
French Chargé d’Affaires in London, M. Cambon, expressed his 
covernment’s anxiety over the course of events in the Mediter- 
fanean in relation to the future of the Non-Intervention Committee, 
ad their intention of raising the matter of Signor Mussolini’s telegram 
0 General Franco on the fall of Santander at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 

M. Cambon was also understood to have raised the question of 
uviting all the Powers bordering on the Mediterranean to take joint 
«ction to ensure the safety of ships from attacks in that sea. 
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THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

August 27th.—The sub-committee considered the report prepared 
by Vice-Admiral van Dulm and Mr. Francis Hemming (Chairman and 
Secretary, respectively, of the Non-Intervention Board), on means 
of restoring and improving the observation scheme round Spain. The 
report was referred to the consideration of the Governments repre. 
sented on the main Committee, who were requested to give their views 
on it by September 3rd. 

The secretary reported that most of the Governments in arrears 
with their subscriptions to the Committee had now responded to the 
appeal for payment. 


Switzerland. 
August 18th.—Meeting at Zirich of Council of the Jewish Agency. 
(See Palestine). 


Turkey. 

August 19th.—The Foreign Office received representations by the 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires requesting that the Government should 
ensure the protection of Spanish ships in Turkish territorial waters 
against aggression by submarines at enmity with the Spanish 
Government. 

It was understood that the Foreign Office were not able to state 
what action the Government intended to take. 

August 26th.—The Foreign Minister sent two Notes to the heads 
of all foreign diplomatic missions in Turkey, the first stating that the 
Government had taken a purely humanitarian interest in the crew of 
the Ciudad de Cadiz, but that the sinking of the Arvmuro presented an 
entirely different aspect, as she was lost within half a mile of Tenedos. 
In consequence an official enquiry was being made. 

The second announced that a unit of the Turkish Fleet reported 
having sighted, in the Sea of Marmora, a craft suspected to be a foreign 
submarine. The Government had flying boats sent out at once to 
reconnoitre and, though it had not been possible to confirm the in- 
formation, due warning was now given that, should the presence of a 
submarine inside the Straits be established the vessel would at once 
be called on to surrender, on the ground that it was breaking the Straits 
Convention. If it refused, it would be captured or destroyed. 

August 29th.—It was reported that the Fleet had cancelled its 
projected visit to Italian and Yugoslavian ports following the recent 
series of attacks on cargo vessels in the Mediterranean by unknown 
"planes and submarines. 

The captain of a French steamer, the Theophile Gautier, reported 
to the naval authorities that his ship had been chased in the A‘gean 
by a submarine of unknown nationality which followed it to the 
Dardanelles. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
August 17th.—The House of Representatives passed a third 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, totalling $100 million ; also a vote of 
$20 million for the Department of Agriculture to start a land retirement 
programme. 
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In a speech at Roanoke Island, President Roosevelt reaffirmed 
his faith in democracy as opposed to the theory of a select ruling class. 
“My anchor,” he said, “is democracy and more democracy. And I 
am of the firm belief that the nation, by an overwhelming majority, 
supports my opposition to the vesting of supreme power in the hands 
of any class, numerous but select.” 

Majority rule must, he emphasized, be preserved as a safeguard 
of both liberty and civilization. 

August 24th.—President Roosevelt signed the ‘‘ Compromise ” 

Court Bill reforming certain points of procedure in the lower Federal 
Courts. 
August 25th.—The President issued a statement remarking that 
the Bill contained “‘ meritorious provisions and registers a moderate 
and limited advance in a field which calls for further and more complete 
exploration.’ But a limited advance was not enough, and the Adminis- 
tration had wished to “‘ bring to an end the period during which it has 
seemed that a veritable conspiracy existed on the part of many of the 
most gifted members of the legal profession to take advantage of the 
technicalities of the law and the Conservatism of Courts to render 
measures of social and economic reform sterile or abortive.” 

He also said that “it can hardly be doubted that our people are 
restive under the slow, uncertain processes of thelaw.’’ The Bill made 
no provision for a flow of fresh blood to any of the Federal benches, 
among other shortcomings, but he had signed it because it moved “ in 
the general direction of reform.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

August 18th.—The Secretary of State informed the press that the 
strongest representations were being made to all U.S. citizens at 
Shanghai who were able to leave the city to do so at the earliest possible 
moment. 

August 23rd.—The Secretary of State issued a statement in which 
he began by pointing out that the situation in Shanghai was unique 
since there existed there ‘‘ a multiplicity of rights and interests which 
are of inevitable concern to many countries, including the United 
States."" The Government were doing their utmost to secure the 
evacuation of their nationals, but intended at the same time to afford 
rom adequate protection primarily against mobs or other uncontrolled 
elements.” 

he issues of concern to the Government went, however, far 
beyond merely the question of the protection of U.S. nationals and 
their interests, Conditions prevailing in the Pacific area were “ in- 
tumately connected with and have a direct and fundamental relationship 
to the general principles of policy to which attention was called in the 
statement of July 16, which statement has evoked expressions of 
approval from more than 50 Governments.”’ 

Without attempting to pass judgment on the merits of the con- 
troversy, ‘‘ we appeal,” he said, “ to the parties to refrain from resort 
to war... from the beginning of the present controversy we have 
been urging upon both the Chinese and Japanese Governments the 
importance of refraining from hostilities. We have been participating 
Constantly in consultations with interested Governments directed 
towards a peaceful adjustment. This Government does not believe 
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n political alliances or entanglements, nor does it believe in extreme 
isolation. It does believe in international co-operation for the purpos 
of seeking through pacific methods the achievement of those objectives 
set forth in the statement of July 16th.” 

“In the light of our well-defined attitude and policies,”’ he cop. 
cluded, ‘‘ and within the range thereof, this Government is giving the 
most solicitous attention to every phase of the Far Eastern situation 
and towards safeguarding the lives and welfare of our people and 
making effective policies—especially the policy of peace—in which 
this country believes and to which it is committed. This Government 
is endeavouring to see kept alive, strengthened, and revitalized, in 
reference to the Pacific area and all the world these fundamental 
principles.”’ 

The American Federation of Labour published a statement asserting 
that it had ‘‘a mass of documentary and other evidence,” proving 
that the Transport Workers’ Union (affiliated to the Committee for 
Industrial Organization) was dominated by Communists, working 
under instructions from Moscow to Sovietize the transport industry. 

August 26th.—The Secretary of State sent a message to the British 
Foreign Office expressing his “ great distress’’ at the news of the 
wounding of the British Ambassador to China and his solicitous wishes 
for his recovery. 

August 27th.—Mr. Cordell Hull announced that the Government 
had informed the Chinese and Japanese Governments that they reserved 
all rights in the case of injury to American nationals or property in 
China. His information from the Far East showed, he said, that Japan 
did not intend to interfere with foreign shipping in carrying out the 
blockade, but the Government was continuing to assemble full facts 
as to the effects of its operation. 

Protest against damage to American property in Shanghai by 
Japanese aircraft. (See China). 

August 28th.—The State Department received official notification 
of the “ pacific blockade”’ of the Chinese coast by the Japanese Navy. 

August 30th.—Protest re bombing of the President Hoover by 
Chinese ’planes. (See China). 

August 31st.—Dr. Wang, the Chinese Ambassador, called on the 
Secretary of State to convey his Government’s regret and apologies 
for the bombing of the President Hoover, and their definite under- 
taking to Court-martial and severely punish the Chinese pilots 
responsible for the attack and to make the fullest financial reparation 
for damage done. 

Mr. Hull referred, at a press conference, to “ the unlawful, i 
excusable and negligent bombing” of the liner, but expressed 
appreciation of the promptness with which the Chinese Governmet! 
were acting in the matter. +] 

Mr. Hull indicated that the action of the C.-in-C. of the Asiatie 
Fleet, in urging American vessels not to call at Shanghai, could only 


be regarded as a temporary precaution. 


U.S.S.R. bined 
August 19th.—Reports reached Moscow of the execution at Irkutsk 
of 34 spies and members of a “ Trotsky-Rightist, anti-Soviet terron' 
organization,” accused of working for the Japanese Intelligen 


Service. 
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The Pravda published an article attacking the Japanese Ambas- 
sador for circulating to foreign newspaper correspondents in Moscow 
a statement denying that the Japanese army or police were responsible 
for the raid on the Soviet Consulate at Tientsin on August rst. 

August 20th.—Reports re occupation of Kashgar by the Tungaus. 
(See China). 

August 29th.—Sino-Russian pact of non-aggression. (See China). 

August 30th.—Commenting on the Sino-Russian non-aggression 
pact Izvestia said the principle of the indivisibility of peace meant 
that the Soviet Union was actively interested in the preservation of 
peace in Europe and Asia, and therefore paid particular attention to 
the Far Eastern crisis and emphasized its friendly relations with 
China by signing the pact. 

Pravda declared that the treaty showed all countries the way 
to struggle against the war menace which had arisen in East and 
West, and represented a new instrument of peace and collective 


security. 


Yugoslavia. 

August 22nd.—Disorders occurred at Kragujevatz during a meeting 
at which the Minister of Forestry and Mines was to have addressed 
the people to protest against the attitude of the Orthodox Church in 
the Concordat dispute. The Minister was compelled to flee, and the 
police were unable to control the crowd. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1937 


September ... “Economic Committee _.... és Geneva 


September 6 .. Congress of the International Co-oper: 
ative Alliance .... Paris 


September *Permanent Central Optom mened ... Geneva 


September ... “Ninety-eighth Session of the ey 
Council .... Geneva 


September 11th ... *Extraordinary Senulen of the Governing 
Body of the Nansen Office _.... Geneva 


September 13th ... *Supervisory Commission ; Geneva 
September 13th ... “Ordinary Session of the League Assuanbly Geneva 
September 2oth-27th European Youth Congress ons on wats 


September 27th ... “International Conference of Lebiiine 
Statisticians... Geneva 


September 28th-Oct. 1st Eighth International Legal ‘Wireless 
Congress al Paris 


October 4th .. “Committee of Statistical Sigeits ... Geneva 


October 4th ... “Committee for the Study of the Periodical 
Reports on the Si RT of Con- 
ventions . Prague 


October 5th ... “Committee ee the Study of Social Cline Prague 


October 6th ..  *Eighty-first Session of the ter 
Body , : ‘ Prague 


October 7th .. ™Technical Sub-Committee e the Fiscal 
Committee ae Geneva 
October 8th-9th .... *Sub-Committee on Timber Statistics ... Geneva 


October 11th-13th Conference on Empire Migration and 
Development _.... el = ... London 


October 11th-16th *Fiscal Committee “ ... Geneva 
October 16th-2o0th International Congress on Nutrition we ‘Paris 


October 20th-21st International Congress of Public Health 
Specialists i Paris 


October 27th .. *Governing Body of the ‘aes Sates 
national Office for Refugees _.... ... Geneva 


November 1st ... “Conference on the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism — .. Geneva 


November st ... “Health Committee _ Geneva 
* League of Nations or International Leew Office. 
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